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lloiinjeols  ifiiil  I'ttlslH'rist, 
THE  BOURGEOIS. 

THE  middle-class  society  which  rose  into  power  in  Britain 
and  France  during  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  a  lonjf  list  of  achievements  to  its  credit.  Its  type 
of  civilization  spread  to  most  civilized  countries  bringing  with 
it  the  same  kind  of  freedom  and  fo.stering  the  same  spirit  of 
economic  and  humanitarian  progress  which  char..cterized  it  in 
its  original  homes.  Much  later  in  the  century  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  and  also  of  the  great  British  colonies,  all 
genuine  descendants  of  Anglo-Saxondom  in  their  social  in.5ti- 
tutions,  was  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  this  middle-class 
civilization  and  added,  moreover,  a  touch  of  democratic  hu- 
manity which  made  it  more  llexible.  And  there  was  great 
need  of  the  reinforcement,  for  in  the  .seventies  one  of  tbr  pil- 
lars of  European  democracy,  France,  had  suffered  a  great  loss 
of  prestige.  Many  of  her  eminent  thinkers,  like  Taine  and 
Renan,  not  to  mention  equally  eminent  names  in  the  Catholic 
reaction,  had  begun  to  question  the  value  of  the  results  of  the 
great  Revolution.  Most  significant  of  all  was  the  strong  and 
highly  intellectual  reaction  which  had  its  centre  in  Germany. 
From  that  quarter  came  a  sharp  and  profound  criticism  of 
•all  the  characteristic  principles  and  tendencies  of  middle-class 
civilizatio'  as  it  had  established  ti.self  in  the  great  democra- 
cies. Its  views  of  representative  government,  of  majority  rule 
and  Parliamentary  rights,  its  views  of  the  constitutional  limi- 
tations of  monarchy  and  of  the  functions  of  the  state,  its  policy 
in  trade  and  war,  its  combination  of  utilitarian  motives  with 
sentimental  human itarianism  and  superficial  religion,  its  spe- 
culative timidity  (in  the  philosophic  sense),  its  illogical  and 
hypocritical  compromises,  all  these  were  analysed  and  exposed 
with  the  patient  thoroughness  of  the  German  mind.  Of  course 
there  was  much  truth  in  it,  tlie  truth  which  there  is  in  lany 
criticism  which  contrasts   a    practical    working  system  with 
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lojrifal  pt'i-ft'ction.  TlitTf  was  I'Ven  more  truth  in  it  than  ihat. 
The  mi<!.lli'-ili.  .  haii  its  special  wraknesscs  and  the  civiliza- 
tion it  had  created  was  l)eKiniiinK  to  l)e  deeply  tainted  by  them. 

The  ifreat  political  creation  of  the  middle-class  was  I'ar- 
liamentaiy  government,  orijrinally  a  weapon  ajrainst  despotic 
monarchs  which  Knj^Iand  had  \wvn  slowly  forjjinK  and  tet>;- 
perinK  sine,  thi-  seventicntli  century,  l>ut  in  its  later  develoj)- 
rv  nt  a  remavkatdy  llexil)le  and  compreht  nsive  means  of  (ind- 
iuK  and  expres.sinK  the  collective  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  nation.  It  was  no  longer  the  orjjan  of  tin-  middle-class  alone 
a.s  it  had  once  been,  a  wide  franchise  had  made  it  capable  of  rc- 
presentinK  «dl  classts.  lUit  just  as  important  were  the  social 
ideals  and  tendenciis  wliich  middle-class  civilization  brought 
with  i;.  These  were  in  many  ways  an  advance  on  the  .-tand- 
ards  of  the  past.  I  don't  mean  that  they  were  new  ideals  in 
the  history  of  humanity  but  that  they  now,  for  the  first  time, 
got  I  lat  kind  of  recojrnition  which  made  them  doininant  ele- 
ments in  civilization.  Respect  for  freedom  of  tliought  and 
conscience.  iesi)ect  lor  freedom  of  ,|uieh,  a  humanitarian  dis- 
like of  government  by  violence  'nd  bloodshed,  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility  or  the  c:)ndition  of  the  poor,  a  disposition  to- 
wards a  mild  rather  than  a  severe  administration  (»f  penal 
laws,  these  features  distinKuisli  shari)ly  middle-class  civiliza- 
tion from  that  of  all  the  societies  that  preceded  it.  Of  course 
the  application  of  the.se  principles  w;  s  never  absolute  and  un- 
limited, it  never  can  be  in  human  affair.  It  \vas  limited  nt 
times  by  the  necessities  of  State,  it  might  be  ihwarted  at  times 
by  class  intere.sts.  or  racial  and  religious  prejudice,  but  on  the 
whole  it  went  forv.ard  as  steadily  as  the  mixed  and  highly 
complicated  nature  of  modern  society  permits,  \Tith  results 
which  are  obvious  to  all  to-day.  You  have  only  to  contrast  it 
with  the  methods  of  Prussia  before  the  war  or  with  those  of 
the  workmen's  republic  in  Russia  to-day. 

This  midille-class  cixilization  was  in  the  main  the  work 
of  what  I  may  call  Liberalism,  it  was  inspired  by  it  even  when 
it  was  carried  out  by  political  parties  of  another  name.  Yoy  a 
time,  therefore,  especially  in  England,  Liberalism  was  closely 
asso^riated.  almost  identifiable  with  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  that  constituted  the 
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strontffst  section  of  the  piiity.  It  inevitably  adopted  their 
•■ooiiomic  cued.  The  most  praitieai  iiehievt  metit  of  the  niiddlr- 
chuss  has  been  tlwii-  econnniie  divelopmi  tit  ot"  the  life  il' 
nations.  Production.  Iranspnrtat  ion.  «'X|)loitatioii  of  all  re- 
.source.s  have  been  carried  to  a  poii,  undreamed  of  beforv-. 
Grtat  Wealth  was  accumulatt  I  and  whdi  much  of  it  went  to 
i.tiprove,  little  by  little,  the  liviiijf  conditions  tA'  millions  (»f 
vvorkers,  a  Kood  part  of  it  w  :is  more  obviou.>»ly  consolidated  in 
the  mansions  and  parl<^  and  money  power  of  the  employer>t. 
It  was  a  civilization  larj,'ely  hased  on  busine.-s  activity  a!ul — at 
a  time  when  the  direct  power  of  both  the  aristocracy  and  tlu' 
church  had  ri'ci'fled — it  drew  most  of  its  jirinciples,  even  its 
humanitarian  and  pliiiaiitludpic  ones,  frotn  associalion  wiih 
business  activity.  This  side  nf  it  was  the  inspiration  of  men 
like  IJritfht  and  ('obden.  The  wealthy  and  energetic  manufac- 
turer like  iMr.  Alilbank  in  Disraeli's  Vonhiuxlnj  was  highly 
conscious  of  his  usefulness  a-  a  creator  of  employment  and 
activity  in  contrast  with  the  idle  aristocrat  of  that  time  who 
was  a  rival  power  in  the  district.  He  was  proud  of  his  abliity, 
his  dilit^ence,  his  rectitudf  in  the  market.  'Free  competition 
and  private  enterprise'  were  liis  watchwords,  for  he  was  in  a 
Kood  position  to  compete,  Kiudand's  coal  mines  being  behind 
him  and  the  Enjflishman's  long  training  in  self-government. 
Some  after-glow  of  that  idea!  lived  down  to  our  own  time  gild- 
ing on  this  continent  the  maKuiticent  operations  of  a  Rocke- 
feller and  a  Morgan  with  a  hi  loic  Napoleonic  splendour  in  tht 
eyes  of  the  public.  The"  the  wind  blew — Spirnrif  Dins — in 
1907;  the  currents  of  popular  sentiment  changed  and  all  »his 
activity  became  associated  with  reproach,  almost  with  igno- 
miny. Exploitation  was  the  complaint,  and  most  of  the  gr.Mt 
chiefs  in  the  busines.s  worlu  ha  I  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  Justi-.' 
like  criminals. 

The  basic  principle  of  tin  middle-class  society  was  Utili- 
taripnism.  It  bad  its  great  prophets  in  Mill  and  Spencer  and 
produced  a  powerful  school  of  bought  as  adm.rable  for  its  ex- 
ositirn  of  economic  .system  a-  it  was  weak  in  its  perception 
of  the  manner  in  which  other  elements  must  be  blended  in 
social  or£anization  to  make  it  work  health i  ally  and  happily. 
It  is  true,  the  middle-class  in  spite  of  its  business  utilitarian- 
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ism  had  prosirvod  a  consulcrablt'  reHpi'Ct  for  what  it  consid- 
ered Bound  tradition  and  bt'injr  "s  a  class  naturally  inclined  to 
compromiiws  and  conct'sni«>ns.  it  appiii'd  its  utilitarian  p»'in- 
ciple  with  liberality  enouRh  to  Hnd  a  place  for  literature  and 
art,  for  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  ideals,  but  these  were 
really  only  adjuncts,  outi-.de  elements  added  to  its  system,  not 
an  organic  or  vital  part  of  it.  This  was  the  renl  point  'n 
Ru»kin*8  criticism  of  it.  a  point  mostly  misseci  both  by  his 
economic  and  his  aesthetic  critics.  In  tlie  same  way  it  main- 
tained religious  tradition,  though  every  decade  that  passed 
wa.s  making  clearer  the  gulf  between  that  and  the  principles 
by  which  it  lived  and  worked.  That  inconsistency,  however,  is 
in  a  way  natural  to  humanity,  being  akin  to  the  difference 
between  an  ideal  rule  and  the  frailty  of  human  practice.  But 
the  gulf  got  verj'  wide  indeed  and  hostile  critics  like  the  (ler- 
mans  and  Red  Socialists  began,  frop^  their  different  points  of 
view,  to  brand  the  religion  of  "the  u.-argeois"  as  mere  liypo- 
crisy.  But  it  was  not  that,  it  was  still  a  kind  of  limiting 
principle  in  middle-class  civilization,  especially  in  its  humani- 
tarian aspects,  and  distinguishes  it  sharply  from  the  cynical 
ruthlessness  of  a  Junker  or  Bolshevist  society. 

Of  course  Utilitarianism  may  be  explained  .so  as  to  include 
every  virtue  under  the  sun,  "all  the  permanent  interests  of 
man  as  a  progressive  being,"  as  Mill  defines  it  in  a  compre- 
hensive yet  subtlely  qualified  phrase:  but  as  you  see  clearly  in 
its  theories  of  educatio  -t  can  include  them  only  as  elements 
subordinate  to  iti^  own  principle.  It  tends  therefore  in  actual 
operation  to  e.stabliah  materialistic  values  and  standards  for 
society,  all  the  more  that  its  original  fo^-mula,  the  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,  can  be  readily  u.sed  to  reduce  society 
to  its  lowest  terms.  Societies  seem  to  perish  mostly  by  pu.^h- 
ing  the  '^'•inciple  on  which  they  rest  to  an  extreme,  and  utili- 
trriar-"  soon  began  to  show  deterioration  in  its  own  region 
of  economics  where  a  high  ideal  of  individualism  had  been 
expounded  Jsnd  defended  by  Mill.  But  corruptio  optimi  pemimn. 
Free  competition  became  first  fierce  competition  then  unscru- 
pulous and  fraudulent  competition.  At  first  a  healthy  stimu- 
lant, it  became  a  cut-throat  form  of  struggle,  leading  to  a 
general  riot  of  overreaching,  deception  of  the  public,  manipu- 
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Uition  of  mark*'t«  and  Kros.s  forms  of  pufliiij;  and  advirtisinj?. 
In  «t'lf-<l«'f»'no'  hijr  busim-.^s  had  to  tak>'  to  the  form  of  lar,fi' 
trusts  and  combinations  tt'n.iin>r  lo  btcomt'  unassailabl«'  moiio- 
polien.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  honest  with  the  puldio; 
others  w«'re  notoriously  not  so.  There  was  a  partial  at  emi»t 
in  the  part  of  Covernmei-  to  break  them  up  whieh  »  .  no» 
seem  to  have  resulted  in  any  praetical  benefit  to  the  public 
far  at  leas  'is  prodteer-inK  !••<  concerned.  The  virus  has  spread 
too  widely.  From  every  sid*-  come  Ijilis  of  extortion;  (ioverr- 
ment  Reports  from  Ottawa  and  Washington  compile  formal 
records  of  them."  Instead  of  sor\  ices  to  th»'  eommunity.  profit 
toti  indi'idi.al  has  become  the  one  c  .  leratioii  iti  business. 
The  ordinary  tradesman  woidd  be  am  U)  hear  of  any  other 

principle  involved  in  his  existence.  \,  a.it  he  can  exact  from 
the  111  l|)lessness  of  the  buyer  is  his  standard.  Hundnds  of 
illustration  ;  are  within  the  experience  of  ever>-  one.  It  w-ndd 
be  a  ni..'e  business  for  the  t conomist  to  classify  and  iUustriite 
all  the  subtle  forms  of  "exploitation"  which  are  current  in  our 
life.  Twenty-five  years  iiv  I  took  an  Investmeiil  Insurance 
poli'!y  from  a  Toronto  I'nmpany.  Their  agent's  estimates. 
Riven  in  a  formal  document,  wore  that  at  the  end  of  'Ji)  years 
I  mi«ht  withdraw  a  cash  surplus  of  '$:],:'M]  or  receive  an 
annuity  of  $2n0.  I  had  the  documeni  .sent  up  to  the  Head 
Ottice  and  countersi>?n'jd  as  "correct"  in  its  estimates  tiy  'he 
(ieneral  Manager.  it  when  the  policy  matured,  all  the  In- 
surance Company  j.  lally  olfertvi  me  was  $(121  of  cash  sur- 
plus or  an  annuity  -if  $()().  The  Manai?er  who  had  count -r- 
signed  the  estimates  was  diad,  and  I  could  get  no  int(  .-view 
with  his  successor,  but  tin  Actuary  coolly  told  me.  when  I 
threatened  a  lawsuit,  to  H'^  ahead,  they  had  a  fund  for  fighting 
such  cases.  Of  cour.se  I  know  estimates  are  estimates,  but  the 
case  is  illustrative  of  the  .-pirit  in  which  business  has  been 
conducteJl.  It  was  simply  a  way  of  cutting  out  more  scrupu- 
lous companies. 

This  disea.se  to  which  our  middlo-clas.<  civilization  is  so 
peculiarly  susceptible  was  long  ago  diagnosed  as  a  deadly  one 


The  case,  for  example,  of  tli»  Ottawa  restainant  making  a  profit  of 
.$1.90  on  ever:    pound  of  bacnn  used  l>y  its  eustomers. 
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by  such  thinkers  a.T  Carlyle,  Froude  and  Ruskin,  but  it  suited 
the  views  of  neither  of  the  great  political  parties  nor  those  of 
political  publicists  and  economists  to  give  any  support  to  such 
teaching.  What  professor  of  economy  would  ever  think  of 
prescribing  RusI  in's  Unto  Thix  Lnxt  for  his  students'  reading, 
or  of  insisting  on  the  truths  it  expresses?  If  he  mentions  it 
at  all,  it  is  probably  to  notice  with  a  sneer  some  inadeciuacy  in 
a  definition  or  some  antiquated  appeal,  as  he  thinks,  to  the 
wisdom  of  Dante  or  of  the  Bible.  But  Ruskin's  views  formu- 
late exactly  the  questions  which  have  become  the  urgent  prob- 
lems of  civilization  to-day  while  Mill's  fundamental  principles 
have  become  nearly  as  useless  as  the  steam  machinery  of  his 
time.  The  principles  of  the  older  school  of  Liberalism  indeed 
were  distinctly  on  the  other  side.  The  following  paragraph 
from  one  of  Froude's  essays  will  illustrate  the  situation  out 
of  which  the  storm-cloudvS  of  to-day  have  arisen: 

It  was  provefl.  in  vhc  Li',irit.  after  a  scru's  of  elaborate  in- 
vcstisrations,  that  the  snu'.llor  retail  trade  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  soaked  v  ith  falsehood  throusrh  .-nil  throujrh.  Scarcely 
one  ai'ticle  was  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  pour,  which  was  really 
the  thintr  it  pretended  to  be.  .  .  .  Attention  was  called  to  :he 
subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Eustace  Cecil;  and 
perhaps  of  all  the  moial  symptoms  of  the  a^c,  the  most  siijni- 
ficant  is  the  answer  which  was  fjiven  on  that  occasion  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  poor  were  and  are  the 
chief  sufferers  by  fraud  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Brijrht  has  risen  to 
distinction  as  the  poor  man's  friend;  and  those  and  analog-ous 
complaints,  with  the  ;;eneral  appiobation  of  his  party,  he  treat-'d 
with  inii)atieril  ridicule.  He  spoke  of  adulteration  as  a  natural 
con.sequence  of  competition.  He  insisted  inquiry.  '".Adultera- 
tion," ho  said,  "ari-i-es  from  the  very  trreat  and  peihaps  inevit- 
able, competition  in  business,  and  to  a  larpe  extent  it  is  pro- 
moted by  the  ignorance  of  customers."  He  looked  foi-  a  remedy 
in  education,  which  would  enable  the  poor  to  take  care  of  Ihem- 
selves.S'  ' 

Mr.  Bright  came  of  a  family  of  Lancashire  manufacturers 
and  his  speech  no  doubt  reflects  their  special  prejudices  against 
any  governmental  interference  with  trade,  but  it  also  reflects 


tFroude.   Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects:   (England  and  her  Colo- 
nies). 
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very  clearly  the  influence  of  an  economic  creed  which  tended 
always  to  leave  it  an  open  question  "whether  the  general  wel- 
fare will  or  will  not  be  promoted"  by  such  interference  »ind 
tended  to  answer  it  in  the  negative  where  it  possibly  could.  To 
Froude,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  for  interference  was  as 
clear  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  burglary.  The  one  man  thought 
mainly  of  the  interests  of  trade,  the  other  of  the  moral  heal.th 
of  the  nation.  But  it  is  true  that  to  Bright  and  his  school  the 
vigorous  expansion  ^of  trade  was  an  exact  measure  of  the 
national  health.. 

We  have  got  the  length  now  of  punishing  adulteration  of 
food  and  some  other  gross  forms  of  swindling.  Wherever  the 
Government  can  go  effectively,  it  is  now  willing  to  go.  But 
there  is  a  widespread  greed  and  unscrupulousne.ss  in  the  mod- 
ern business  spirit  which  the  Government  cannot  reach  and 
does  not  know  how  to  deal  with.  Only  business  men  them- 
selves, headed  by  the  bigger  and  wiser  amongst  them,  could 
set  about  reforming  it.  A  league  for  that  purpose  might  be 
as  useful  as  any  league  of  all  the  nations  is  likely 
to  be  at  present.  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  the  more  pressing 
need  of  the  two.  The  point  Carlyle  and  Rusk  in  insisted  on  is 
the  essential  one.  Respect  for  the  principles  on  which  society 
is  based  is  the  only  thing  which  can  hold  a  free  society  together. 
Indeed  that  has  always  been  the  necessary  condition  of  a  stable 
society,  whether  it  was  a  Jewish  theocracy,  a  Roman  aristo- 
cracy, or  a  mediaeval  feudalism.  When  that  respect  begins  to 
fail,  the  chaotic  flood  of  Revolution  is  not  far  off.  All  Eastern 
Europe  is  already  engulfed  in  its  wild  waters.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  thoughtful  heads  in  the  (Jovernment  and  in  big 
business  ai"e  alive  to  the  danger  in  one  direction,  that  which  is 
connected  with  the  growing  demands  of  organized  labour. 
They  seek  to  meet  it  by  constantly  greater  concessions  with 
regard  to  wages  and  hours.  l!ut  there  is  no  ultimate  salvation 
on  that  line.  It  becomes  a  vicious  circle.  The  wage  increases 
tend  to  make  themselves  genci-al  and  prices  go  up  with  wages. 
Besides,  it  is  a  remedy  dependent  on  certain  conditions  of 
prosperity,  and  one  which  may  have  a  disturbing  effect  on  the 
social  condition  of  other  classes.  In  any  case  concessions  of 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  a  week  are  not  going  to  satisfy  men 
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for  ever,  who  see  many  others  making  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  not  if  it  is  a  mere  question  of  econo- 
mics and  using  the  advantage  of  position  to  extort  all  one  can. 
Nothing  but  respect  for  the  honesty  of  the  means  by  which  the 
superior  position  is  ac(iuired  can  still  the  envy  of  the  labouring 
millions  or  give  the  superior  minority  the  moral  power  to  de- 
fend and  maintain  that  position  as  a  rightful  one.  That  is 
about  all,  any  way,  that  the  most  radical  revolution  can  achieve 
for  the  working  masses.  The  rest  is  a  change  of  names :  Haa-ie 
sitting  in  the  gilt  chair  of  the  Chancellor's  Palace  instead  of 
von  Bethman-Hollweg.  A  helpful  use  of  wealth  must  also 
count  greatly  in  giving  stability  to  society,  especially  with 
those  who  understand  the  many  subtle  values  to  be  preserved 
in  a  high  civilization.  In  all  ages  private  wealth  has  done 
much  to  enrich  life  that  the  State  cannot  do  and  will  not  do. 
Even  Greece  owed  its  great  drama  to  that  source. 

This  is  a  source  of  unrest  which  may  give  Bolshevism  its 
best  recruits.  Every  manifesto  the  Bolshevist  issues  appeals 
to  the  need  of  emancipating  the  people  from  what  he  calls  the 
exploitation  of  capital.  He  speaks  of  course  from  a  point  of 
view  opposed  to  the  existence  of  capitalism  in  any  form,  but 
what  gives  point  to  his  appeals  is  the  unscrupulous  use  of 
capital.  Profiteering  may  be  difficult  to  define,  as  motion  is 
in  metaphy.«ics,  but  we  all  know  that  like  motion  it  exists  none 
the  less  and  no  ratiocinations  are  going  to  cover  up  its  char- 
acter any  longer.  The  word  itself  is  a  new  addition  to  our 
vocabulary  and  marks  the  new  consciousness  of  the  age  in  such 
things. 

I  was  breakfasting  in  one  of  the  big  New  York  hotels  last 
week,  when  the  waiters'  strike  was  impending.  I  got  on  as 
good  terms  as  I  could  with  the  waiter  who  served  me  in  order 
to  get  him  to  talk  freely.  He  was  a  foreigner  and  of  the  sensi- 
tive, hot-hc:'ded  type  that  will  say  everything  that  is  in  his 
mind  if  you  can  once  start  him.  "What's  the  trouble,"  I  asked, 
"wages?" — 'Yes,  and  the  way  we  are  treated,  worked  like 
slaves." — "Well,  you  are  on  your  feet  a  good  deal,  of  course," 
I  said  sympathetically,  "but  I  don't  suppose  your  w^ork  is  really 
as  hard  as  that  of  the  Irish  porter  who  brought  my  trunk  up 
and  he  seems  very  cheerful  and  contented." — "Ah,  the  Irish," 
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he  said,  "they  get  all  the  good  things  in  New  York,  they  are 
on  the  top  in  politeecs.  That's  why  ...  But  all  they  pay  me 
is  $1.20  a  day:"— "But  you  make  a  good  deal  more  in  tips, 
don't  you?"— "Yes,  perhaps  two  or  three  dollars  more."—  'And 
sometimes  four  or  five  or  six  more,"  I  suggested.— "Yes,  some- 
times," he  admitted,  "if  you  are  a  favourite  of  the  head- 
waiter's,  you  can  make  that,  he  gives  you  the  best  guests;  if 
you're  not,  you  get  only  the  tight  wads  and  ladies  staying  in 
the  hotel."  And  at  this  point,  the  head  waiter  being  out  of 
sight,  he  lifted  the  discourse  into  high  politics.  "It  is  the 
seestemm,"  he  said  with  emphasis.  "The  seestemm  is  bad. 
Now,  you  pay  the  bus  driver  that  brings  you  here ;  you  tip  the 
porter  that  handles  your  luggage  and  the  bell-boy  that  takes 
you  to  your  room,  and  the  chambermaid.  They  (meaning  the 
hotel  ownership)  make  you  pay  their  servants,"  he  said,  trying 
to  enlist  my  sympathies  on  this  side;  "they  have  raised  the 
price  of  the  rooms  and  the  food;  they  make  you  pay  $1.20  for 
those  seven  small  thin  slices  of  bacoij  at  breakfast ;  they  call 
it  a  double  portion,"  he  added  satirically ;  they  make  500  per 
cent,  on  the  drinks  they  serve;  they  build  more  big  houses, 
palaces,  for  themselves  than  they  can  live  in,  but  they  haven't 
raised  our  wages.  They  want  you  to  pay  that  too."— "Still," 
I  ventured  to  remark,  "with  five  and  sometimes  six  dollars  a 
day  and  your  food,  you  are  pretty  well  off  for  a  young  unmar- 
ried man."— "It  is  the  seestemm  that  is  bad,"  he  repeated 
moodily,  and  as  the  system  just  then  made  its  appearance  in 
the  shape  of  the  head  waiter  stepping  inquisitively  towards  us, 
he  hurried  away.  But  I  had  gathered  enough  from  his  talk 
to  suspect  that  if  they  trebled  his  wages,  he  would  know  how 
to  exact  his  tips  all  the  same.  What  he  really  felt  was  that 
the  hotel  owners  were  exploiting  the  situation  as  much  as  they 
possibly  could  and  that  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  do  the  same. 
The  abuse  of  a  system  is  sure  lo  bring  about  a  radical 
change  unless,  a  timely  remedy  is  found  for  it.  If  it  cannot  be 
remedied  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is  worn  out  When  the  prices  of 
milk  and  ice  began  to  soar  in  New  York,  the  Mayor  had  to 
threaten  to  set  up  municipal  establishments  for  those  com- 
modities. The  working  men  may  begin  to  take  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands  in  a  spirit  and  on  a  scale  marking  a  long 
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Marxian  advance  on  the  simple  economic  ideas  of  the  old  co- 
operative societies.  The  other  day  I  received  a  Prospectus 
from  a  co-operative  society  formed  by  working  men.  It  starts 
off  straiglit  with  the  complaint  that  "the  capitalist  or  competi- 
tive system"  "has  taught  the  trader  to  think  only  of  the  profit 
he  can  make  and  not  at  all  of  the  services  he  owes  to  the  com- 
munity and  has  led,  therefore,  to  combinations  'to  increase 
prices  artificially.' 

There  will  be  no  successful  reply  to  that  criticism  unler,.'. 
our  great  mercantile  middle-class  will  seriously  take  in  hand 
to  reform  the  spirit  of  modern  trading  and  make  it  evident  to 
the  public  that  it  is  doing  so.  And  I  should  think  that  is  not 
beyond  the  power  of  the  able  and  nergetic  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  system,  the  president  and  directors  of  banks,  rail- 
ways, industries,  department  stores  and  the  like.  Will  they 
get  together  in  a  "gentlemanly  agreement"  for  that  end?  A 
democratic  party  government,  one  sees,  is  as  good  as  helpless 
in  such  matters.  It  does  not  dare  to  go  far  enough,  and  we 
don't  want  the  barbarism  of  a  Bolshevist  rule.  It  is  long  ago 
now  since  Ruskin  wrote: :  "It  is  the  merest  insolence  of  self- 
"ishness  to  preach  contentment  to  a  labourer  who  gets  thirty 
"shillings  a  week,  (.sa//  noiradaiii^,  a  hnndred)  while  we  sup- 
"pose  an  active  and  plotting  covetousness  to  be  meritorious  in 
"a  man  who  has  three  thousand  a  year."  * 

THE  BOLSHEVIST. 

The  victory  of  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  the  German  pressure  on  Russia  have  given  the  Bol- 
sheviki  a  new  standing  in  the  world  and  a  kind  of  credit  which 
they  certainlv  would  never  have  attained  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  an  undefeated  Germany.  The  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk 
is  torn  up  and  the  beads  of  the  Central  Soviet  are  no  longer 
receiving— and  m.eekly  obeying— orders  from  officers  of  the 
German  General  Staff.;  Already  they  are  showing  what  they 
understand  by  the  free  self-determination  of  peoples  by  send- 


*Time  and  Tide.     Letter  IL 

tSee  the  documents  sent  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Sisson  and  published 
in  Current  History  of  the  New  York  Times  for  December. 
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ing  armies  into  Esthonia  and  Poland  to  terrorize    these  dis- 
tricts into  their  way  of  thini<ing.     The  casual  correspondents 
of    some     well-known     newspapers     are      again      beginning 
to  express  their  views    that    there    is    something    in    T-enine 
and  Trotsky  after  all.     Even  xMaxim  (Jorky,  who  a  little  while 
ago  was  protesting  against  their  doings  as  those  of  ignorant 
surgeons  experimenting  recklessly  with  their  patient,  seems 
inclined  to  change  his  tune,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  barring 
outside  interference.     Their  fatuity  in  negotiation  with  the 
(Germans  seems  forgotten  as  well  as  their  treachery  and  hardly 
concealed  malice  towards  the  Allies.     The  Bolshevist  held  up 
his  hands  at  once  wherever  the  German  armies  appeared  and 
did  whatever  he  was  biilden  to  do  whether  it  was  to  give  up  a 
province  of  Russia  or  pay  an  indemnity,  or  tie  up  what  was 
left  of  his  country  for  the  commercial  exploitation  of  Ger- 
many.   But  he  is  quite  aware  of  a  certain  embarrassment  the 
Entente  democracies  have  in  dealing  effectively  with  him  and 
means  to  take  full  advantage  of  it.    The  social  idea  which  in- 
spires him  is  as   hostile    to   the    constitutional  democracy  of 
Britain,  France  or  America  as  the  republicanism  of  the  French 
revolutionaries  was  to  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe.     It  is  a 
grandiose  idea,  that  of  a  new  Labour  civilization  created  by 
Russia  and  to  be  spread  over  Europe,  over  the  world.      It  is 
the  new  holy  mission  of  Russia,  Dostoieffsky's  old  idea    put 
into  a  definite  form,  with  a  definite  programme.     It  is  (juite 
possible  the  Bolshevist  leaders  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  the 
masses  behind  them  with  an  enthusiasm  for  this  ideal  equal 
to  that  which  the  old  Panslavism  used  to  generate  in  Russian 
hearts.    At  bottom  it  may  be  much  the  same  spirit  and  is  likely 
to  be  an  even  greater  terror  to  neighbouring  countries  than 
the  old  Imperialism  was.     It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  such  a 
movement  to  seek  to  extend  its  conquest     "-ith  the  religious 
ardour  of  Islam  or  of  the  French  Revc'        n  in  their  early 
days.    Indeed  it  can  hardly  help  it.    It  is  doubtful  if  a  country 
all  whose  industries  from  manufacturing,  banking  and  farm- 
ing to  selling  groceries  are  to  be  conducted  by  committees  of 
working  men.  popularly  elected,  could  compete  on  any  terms 
with  countries   organized   on    what   the    Bolshevist  calls  the 
bourgeois  or  capitalist  system.     In  order  to  live  Bolshevism 
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must  make  itself  univer:,al  and  it  will  make  every  effort  to 

do  so. 

We  know  little  of  what  is  taking  place  in  Russia.     Bol- 
shevist censorship  is  a  model.    A  little  ahead,  I  should  say,  of 
the  Inquisition  in  its  best  days.    Freedom  of  speech  is  a  bour- 
geois idea  for  which  they  have  no  particular  use  in  a  Soviet 
Republic.    Rumours,  however,  do  reach  us  of  conflicts  in  the 
streets  and  of  peasant  risings  fiercely  suppressed.    Indeed  one 
can  imagine  the  thrifty  Russian  farmer  will  have  ditticulty  in 
appreciating   his    'new  liberty"    when  the    Government  an- 
nounces there  is  to  be  a  "merciless"  requisitioning  of  his  grain 
and  the  local  Soviets  take  a  walk  over  his  fields  with  an  eye 
to  their  just  re-distribution  next  year.    But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  condition  of  a  country  where  individual  property 
and  inheritance  have  been  abolished  and  where  all  laws  that 
the  Soviet  dictators  may  consider  to  be  inconsistent  with  Sovi>^t 
principles  are  ipun  facto  repealed.    It  is  evident  that  the  Bol- 
shevist government  is  keeping  a  considerable  force  of  soldiers 
in  every  district,  a  Bolshevist  garrison  for  the  suppression  of 
all  opposition,  and  I  see  in  one  of  their   Decrees   that    such 
troops  are  to  elect  two  representatives  to  the  local  Soviet  for 
ever>'  company  or  squadron  stationed  in  the  place.     Lenine 
and  Trotzky  seem  to  have  got  rid  of  property  but  they  don't 
seem  to  have  been  equally  successful  with  the  old  enemies  of 
militarism  and  bureaucracy  that  they    used   to    denounce  so 
fervidly.     Of  course  there  has  been  and  will  continue  to  oe 
the  confusion,  violence  and  widespread  misery  which  accom- 
pany great  revolutions.    "The  soldiers  are  frantic  with  their 
new  liberties  and  understand  nothing"— so  a  Russian  colonel 
t.  Id  the  Princess  Cantaci     ne.       Whether  it  can  settle  down 
into  anything  workable,  no  one  can  tell.    There  was  publish  c 
recently  in  the   international   section  of  The  Natmi  a  pretty 
full  collection  of  Soviet  constitutional  Decrees.    I  note  the  fol- 
lowing points  as  indicating  what  is  new  in  this  great  social 
experiment : — 

1.  Propeiij. 

"Private  ownership  of  land  is  abolished.  All  forests,  min- 
erals and  waters  ...  all  estates  and  ag;icultural  enterprises  .  . 
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all  factories,  mills,  mines,  railways,  and  other  means  of  pro- 
duction and  transnortation  ...  all  banks"  are  transferred  to 
the  ownership  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

2.  Indiititrial  organization. 

"For  the  purpose  of  the  organization  and  regulation  of 
the  entire  economic  life  .  .  .  there  are  organized  district  Boards 
of  National  Economy."  These  are  to  work  "under  the  district 
and  local  Soviets."  Their  membership  consists  of  (a)  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  workmen's  committees,  (b)  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  district  Soviets  of  soldiers  and  workmen, 
(c)  "representatives  of  the  technical  and  commercial  manag.'>- 
ment  of  enterprises  (numbering  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entir,-  membership  of  the  Board)."  The  District  Boards 
will  be  'directed  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Econo- 
my" and  be  "under  the  general  control"  of  the  Central  Soviet. 

The  typical  form  of  representation  in  the  Soviets  for  the 
smaller  cities  is  as  follows : — 

"Every  enterprise  employing  100  persons  sends  one  repre- 
sentative." 

"Enterprises  employing  less  than  50  persons  combine,  if 
possible,  with  other  small  kindred  enterprises  and  send  a  com- 
mon representative  to  the  Soviet." 

"The  soldiers  of  a  local  garrison  send  to  the  Soviet  their 
representatives  on  the  following  principle:  each  company, 
squadron,  command,  etc.,  elects  two  representatives  to  the 
Soviet;  clerks,  horse  reserves  and  other  small  units,  send  one 
representative  each."  [Our  new  Potsdam  Grenadiers  and 
Royal  Bo'^^ijguards.'] 

A  presidium  or  chief  executi'  of  fve  (a  chairman,  two 
vice-chairmen  and  two  secretaries  is  elected  as  "the  directing 
organ  of  tho  Soviet."  It  meets  four  times  a  week  and  "decides 
independently  all  matters  which  cannot  suffer  delay." 

3.  Bureaucracy. 

The  local  Soviets  are  declared  to  be  "quite  independent  in 
regard  to  questions  of  a  local  character,"  but  must  always  act 
"in  accord  with  the  decrees  of  the  Central  Soviet  Government 
as  well  as  of  the  larger  bodies,  the  district  provincial  and  re- 
gional Soviets,  of  which  they  form  a  part." 
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The  Contral  Administration  for  any  industrial  line  has 
entire  control  of  its  exports  and  imports  and  the  Pr<'vi«'<."  "' 
its  raw  material  and  machinery.  It  can  compel  the  hiRh.  i 
personnel"  ..f  an  establishment  to  work  .n  the  places  the> 
occupy.  It  can  also  se(,uestrate  the  enterprises  of  any  estab- 
lishment  not  yet  nationalized  [/-'-  o^./rr^V,.,  Jo  ?>.mf/.rr.', 'C 
control.  *ri,lr»tl!i  I'-hoi  It  Is  hi  »in-  u,n,  han^H.^ 

^'  ^^•'aU  cxistir^r  general  le^'al  institutions,  such  ^^  ^^^'};^ 
courts  curts  ,.  appeal,  commercial  courts,  etc.,  are  abolished 
and  r  p  aced  by  courts  established  on  the  basis  o  democratic 
elections.  .  .  Local  .Uuijres  are  henceforth  to  be  elected  on  the 
basis  of  direct  democratic  vot.  ..." 

"All  laws  are  considered  annulled  which  contradict  the  de- 
crees of  the  Central  Executive  Commate  ^s,"  the  programmes 
of  thcllbouv  and  Socialist-Revolutionary  parties  or  offend 
••the  revoluti.mary  conscience  and  revolutionary  conception  of 

"'^^  Special  -Revolutionary  Tribunals"  are  established  for  the 
trial  of  proceedings  against  profiteering  speculation^ sabotage 

anS  other  misdeeds  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  officials  and 
o"her  persons"  .  .  .  and  for  "the  struggle  agamst  he  counter- 
r  voXnarv  forces."  \Pn,ctlcnl  rrriral  of  the  oil  an,l  much 
lenmnZ  Star-Chamhn.  aUsolrcd,  too,  from  all  leyal  and 
co7istitiitioiial  precedents.'] 
5.  Ce>worshii>  of  Pre^^  and  Pnblications. 

An  extra-special  "Revolutionary  Tribunal"  is  created  for 
the  ctnt  o  of  the  Press,  or,  as  the  Bolshevist  I>ec-e  puu  it 
for  "cr  mes  and  offences  against  the  people  committed  by 
mean  r  he  press."  It  consists  of  three  members  chosen  by 
The  ^viet  who  conduct  both  the  investigation  and  the  trial  of 
the  Tse!    Its  decisions  "are  final  and  are  not  subject  to  ap- 

'''^^ 'The  works  of  any  author  may  be  transferred  from  private 
to  pu'bl^  ownership  .  .  •  and  be  declar^  a  G-^^^^^^^  -- 

SSre^at^^S'^^^^^ 
even  below  cost." 
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The  (Jovt-rnment  is  also  "to  see  to  the  publication  of  all 
sorts  of  text-books"  and  it  may  "subsidize  publications  useful 
to  the  general  public." 

|.\  nri)  iif/oroiiK  rmsur.slilp  ami  u  moHt  'nujinioiix  form 
i>f  control.  The  Gnrcnnurnt  maii  (hclair  the  irorl.s  „f  „,n/ 
author  it  (hn-x  not  approrr  nf  a  (ionrtimviit  »u>i,oi,nhi  and 
tnihli)ih  thou  oiihi  l»  n  s/iirioll,/  nlitnt  ,>r  uhlircrmtnl  form, 
or  crcH  not  publish  thin>  at  all.  This  has  oar  poor  old  despot'. 
Iftnis  with  their  Imprinmtars  ami  Index  Exparuatorias  heot-m 
hnlhir], 

6.  Marria</e. 

Civil  marriage  is  made  ob'igatory  and  is  the  only  kind 
recognized  by  the  (iovernmcnt.  An  oral  declaration  "at  the 
city  hall  from  the  pair  is  sufficient.     It  may  also  be  writt.-n. 

Marriage  may  be  annulled  by  the  local  judge  on  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  the  parties  or  on  the  petition  of  one  of  them. 
The  judge  may  also  determine  all  questions  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  wife  and  children. 

"Children  born  out  of  wedlock  are  on  an  equality  with 
those  born  in  wedlock  both  with  regard  to  .he  right  ,  and  duties 
of  parents  towards  children,  and  of  children  toward  parents." 
[The  Bolshevist  attempt  to  settle  the  great  sexaal  qaestion. 
All  Ihsenitc  reclamations  for  moral  freedom  'id  Women's 
Rights  oratory  are  made  anfiqnated  at  a  stroke  oij  these  de- 
crees and  the  one  foUon-inu  on  inheritance.  The  need  of  that 
declaration  at  the  City  Hall  is  not  qnite  apparent.] 

7.  Inheritance. 

"Inheritance  whether  by  law  or  by  will  is  abolished.  After 
the  death  of  an  owner,  the  property  which  belonged  to  him, 
whether  movablt  or  immovable,  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Government."  Full  or  half  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  wife 
of  the  d^ceasied,  if  they  are  incapable  of  work,  may  "receive 
support  from  the  property  U-ft  by  the  deceased."  .  .  ,  "No  dis- 
tinction is  made  here  between  the  relationship  i]  at  ari.ses 
within  wedlock  and  that  which  arises  outside  of  wedlock." 

[The  great  redeeming  altruistic  sprino  of  energy  and  lov- 
ing sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  man  is  destroyed,  tHe  providi^tg 
for  the  future  of  his  children.'] 
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an.1  for  personal  ose  . . .  u.  t,l   hi  "^  ,,^^i,i„„  ,„ 

each  town»h,^      ""»j^"^' J^i ves  information  of  them  to  the 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  ««' «  concealment  of  sur- 

'■  '-r;ta.i«hn,en.»  -  -^  It  ^f htTe^:;:  Ihl 
r:f  l^^N-tTear  t^X" ^iu'he  raised  to  .0.     (Oe- 

!„a,/t  «/  erliication  for  eeery  0"<-.l  ^ 

There  is,  "J  rfp^^^J^.^^^'T  ationafr^mtly  to  give 
the  summoning  of  a  Fariiameni  oi 

'  ^'"'™\rC:J::i,\"ma:i«r  inli^at^Cwy  that  th.y 
contrary,  the  Bolshevist  ^^"^^^^^       frPP  self-Kovernment.  The 

a„  not  «ant  'Ijf^XTmTent    f   hrdicisK-e  battle  of  the 
way  they  put  it  i«,    at  the  momu  ^^^^  j^j_ 

p^ple  w'*  their  ^rt^^n^^^^^^^^    s7in  Germany  the 
ter  in  any  of  the  organs  oi  g  ^j  ^  „3. 

extreme  group  lia»  ("■"""""""'..rf  d«  aring  it  must  be  pre- 
tional  assembly.  Rosa  Luxe™Wg  d«.ar  n.  |t^^__.__^  ^^  ,,_^ 

vented  "at  all  costs.         hat  is 
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just  announci'd  Httempt  .»f  tlie  IndepHuient  S.K'iali.st.s  t..  over- 
throw  the  Kbort  Kovernrmnf.  (JanuHry  7.)     That  is   there  i« 
to  hi.  no  place  for  any  expression  of  opinion  but  their  own. 
I  nder  the  name  of  a  republic  the  Bolshevists  have  create,!  a 
beautiful  new  set  of  autocrats  and  bureaucrats  presiding  with 
absolute  power  over  every  department  of  the  national  life  -ind 
controllmK  not  only  its  industry,  its  commerce  nn.l  agriculture 
bu^  -^ven  its  thinking  an,|  s.mrces  of  knowledge  to  th.  ir  own 
enus.    Truly,  there  is  a  Kreat  similarity  between  the  autocra- 
tic instincts  of  the  Prussian  Junker  and  the  Russian  Holshe\  i4 
both,    and    both    have    shown    an     utter    contempt     for  the 
principles  of  humanity  in  the  use  of   force.       The    publish-'d 
programme     of    the     Holshevist.     as     we       hav.-       seen'     is 
■' mercikssness."     that     of       the       .Junker     was     -  Srhnr':- 
I'fflu^f        or      friKhtfuliH.ss.       The      ditre....ce      was      only 
in   the  class   each   represents.       But     of    the    tw.,    the     I!o|. 
s..ovi.st  is  the  more  arbitrary  and  ruthless  in  procedur.'    the 
more  contemptuous  of  world-opinion,  of  that  limit  which  the 
hiRhly  developed  sentiment  (,f  a    common    humanitv.  of    .he 
snnrfas  h„n,n„i  ,,>>>,  ns  in  .lose.s  even  on  the    most    reckless 
government  of  our  time.     Nc,  other  government  would  have 
murdered  -n  cold  blood  the  helpless  women  of  the  Imperial 
tamily;  no  other  government  would  have  been  capal)le  of  the 
entirely  shameless  treachery  to  the  Allies  of  Russia  reveal'>d 
oy  the  Sisson  documents.     Any  nation  that  enters  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Bolshevist    government  will  have    to    ke^) 
such  tacts  ir.  mind.    The  Russian  seems  to  be  a  combinati.,n  jf 
high  .«en.sibility  and  a  stupid  brutality.     That  is  the  impr.'s 
sion  you  iTfi  of  the  typical  Russian  from  Cogol  and  Dostoi^tf- 
sky.  from  Coeckotf  and  Corky  alike,  especially  from  the  ter- 
rible revelations  in  (Jorky's  recent  book,  M>i  ('hih/l,oo,f     One 
moment  he  may  be  thinking  of  murdering  v.,u  in  one  of  his 
sombre  mood.s  and  the  next  he  may  je  han^rjnjr  j,,  tears    on 
your  neck.     In  neither  case  lias  he  the  restraints  of  a  stro-ig 
and  firm  civilization,  but  act>  by  a  kind  of  fatalistic  impuhe 
which  really  takes  no  account  of  con.seciui nces.     The  strong 
and  ..table  societies  of  the  w,.rld  will  iiave  ,0  look  after  those 
chddren  among  the  nations— now  so  many  of  them  have  been 
set  loo.se— or  there  will  be  endless  disorder.    The  task  is  not 
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■  .  ,„  he  ■>  li.ht  nne  hut  it  i«  ,.r.*»h;y  hett.r  than  havi  ,« 

The  ideal  of  soc.al  '^^''••"  f '"^c  mploU-  on  paper;  U  i.  a 
eree.  outline  is  logical  ^-^^^f^^^,,,,,^,,,.  of  tlu-  wi.- 
b„Ul  dH,anc.  by  fa.-de  -^^^ ^^^^^  ,  i,.,u,  attempt  U.  cl-ur 
dom  and  best  oxperu-nce   '^  ^^^^^  "^^  •,i,ni,.ati..n  by  throu.nir 

the  decUs  ot  a  ->n^-^^*^"Vh"  ^r  -'"t  it  to  th.  worl.l  mainly 
everythinKoverbojud     Th,>   ,    ^^^^  ^^^     ^j,^.     ,        ,,  ,s 

as    a    nd.ot     from      t»u  ^^^  ^^^.^     the     .;x- 

and     it     draws      rno.i^^^  ^^^^^^,^     ^^^,^,^     f,„n,      ,ts 

own   merits.       Us   "^^'V .      f;'7  ,m«n    naturo.   an<l   ev -n 
with   the    working   ^"""^    *"  ^^      /^^u  have  to  under...  con- 
U-  it  should  hold  >ts  own  •  ;  'i-   :;^      ^^^,^.r  ,n  i,  uu.  hu>d    . 
.iderable  modihcat.o.u    ^^J^^ns  and  Tolstois;  it  is  the  land 
Rasputins  as  well  as  o   /^  ^^  ^'^  ^j^,^^^^  ,,„,,,..  and  very  poorly 
,vhereaChichikovc.addti.d     n    d*^^^^  ^^^   ^^^  .^^^^,.,^.^  ^,      ,y 

prepared.  I  should  ^  ""^;  .''V 'V  ^j,  '   rfonnanc    'n  its  ollicr.ds 
l,J,,sX      andards  of  r^'^^l  "f^' ^^   /  .V,,,  ,ome.  as  the  Frer.ch 

^r^.:;;;;r^a:for::r;i:;s:icLbauehofo.eiaido...r^ 

and  petty.  jl  ^     may    be    made  a 

P^uri^eois  civilization.    ^^^^  ;;';,,  ,gous  extremes  of 
reasonable  ra^un    between    th  ^"  'i^.^hevism.       U     has 

Prussian     Ju.ikerism     and     la.^"^  ^^^^    broken 

Lcessfully    r.pelled    the    attack    oi      h  ^^^^^^^^    ^^.^^^ 
it    after    a    desperate    struggle^  ^^^     p^^^^,,t 

other    may    be    long.^    ^^^  -  J^.^     .,     ,,     ,,n.ense 

full     of     danger.       I>ut     ^^''^,  '^g  from  the  business  and 
Ls  in  our  modern  ^;----    ^2"  J  trader  and  the  tech- 

.,„ .  late  n-'>r>'''';"lpS  ,»»■•-"»■' •"•f'i'""':;,°, 
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dpvolr.ps  now  conditions.  It  ui||  nevr  Ii-nd  itMlf  to  tl,..  wi.K- 
spnad  mis...-y  j.nd  d,.vastatinn  of  «  M.cial  ivvolution  md  ..s 
thinRs  l..".nnu'  inlolcial.li.,  as  th.-y  did  in  \hv  Franc  n\-  \T<^) 
an.l  the  Uu.-HJa  of  IHIC.  It,  .trcn^th  i,.,-  th..  maitdrnancr  ..f 
.socu-tv  in  tins  senso  is  irresi>til)l..  if  yo.i  can  k.-.-p  it  touHh-T 
in  sHitiment  Hut  lo  ,|„  that  o„r  politicians  and  Icadi.r^-  In,-., 
ness  men  uijj  have  to  Kct  loRcther  and  do  a  little  h,H,>- 
fleaniiitr. 


TIIK   liKlT.  KI.KCTIONS, 

The  I!i:tish  elections  .n  i.jently  atlirm  uith  umisn.d  >  m- 
phaMs  the  conviction  of  the  p.opie  that  a  strong  and  vi^oron. 
Kovernmem.  standing  somewhat  above  the  mwv  partv  poi  it 
ot   view,  is  needed  to  handle  the  present   world  crisis.     Th.y 
have  Kiveii   Lloyd-*;,., ay,,   such  a   mandate  as   practically     ,,, 
extmKuish  opposition.     They  liav<>  swept  away  all  those"  .-ec 
tionai.  class,  and  j)arfy  leaders  who  miirht  be  even  siisp.  cted    .f 
attempting'  to  make  party  capital  out  of  the  situation.      Not 
only  t'xtrem(   men.  lalionr  chi.  Is  like  Arthur  Henderson  nid 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  but  s,,]id  and  respc'cted  partv  lieutenants 
hke  FUinciman.  Simon,  McKenii.-i.  Samu.  1,  have  jr„ne  ,inwn  ^i 
the   avalanche.      Kven   Asiiuitii   himself  has   been    n-jected   bv 
that   staid  Scotch  consiituency  of    Fife  which   he   has   re|)i- ^ 
sentod  for  so  many  yc;^rs.       It  I„oks  as  if  the  British  p..npk. 
ordinarily  so  n     ly  to  hsteii  to  ,dl  sides  and  jrive  even  the  m  ..t 
extravajrant  minority  a  r      ienl  heariuK.  had  made  up  its  miiid 
that  this  \<  no  tim..  f.o-  facti(m  or  factious  criticism.      Th^  y 
are  tired    u   Spenders  and  P.-iHonbys.  tired  of  hrarinjj-  ev-oy 
enemy  they  have    (luotin^    Mi.    Ramsay    Macdonald    or    Mr. 
P.railsford  or  C.  IJ.  Shaw  as  representing  an  important  section 
of  public  opinion,  tired  of  red  Majr  meetings  at  Allien  Hall  md 
of  foreifjn  gentlemen  who  lead  in  sinKinR  the    Internationale 
and  are  probably  thinking  what  a  fine  place  Lr.ndon  would  bo 
for  a  little  Holshcvist  hntlm-  of  the  bourgeois.     Kven  Labour 
often  supported  the  Coalition  candidate  against    the    Labotir 
nominee.     It  may  not  la.st  but  it  is  decisive  for  the  moment. 
T.loyd-neorKC.  the  Briti.sh  people  have  agreeu.  is  the  man  for 
the  crisis.    Hr  has  all  the  personal  prestige  now  and  therefore 
the  power  requisite  for  strong  action ;  he  acts  with  courage  and 
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.       .     the  face  of  peril,  and  he  knows  better  than    any 
decision  in  the  tace  oi  p  ^^^  ^^^1,^. 

other  man  how  to.put  his  case  be  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  election  is  the  "^««^"J^  ^^  years  of  a  ir.mondou 

sions  of  the  British  people.    Aftei  lou    y  ^^^^^^^^^    ^.^ 

truggle  and  tevrible  experience  the  ^e^.^^,  ^^^  ^„,.,,  ,t 
t"'.  ^nuarely  at  ^^^^^.n.r.^  The  position 
soothing  syrup  ottered  fiom    h^  "  jj^         ,^  armies  '.n 

of  Germany  is  still  ambiguous.    She  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

he  field;  it  is  true  her  lleet  is  ^  ^  ,v"  been  fixed  yet  for  ^he 
Z^n^e  to  her.  No  -"^^^^  ^^.'tv^Thas  ruined  Belgian. 
i„.mense  devastation  ^^J^^^'^,^  of  their  machinery,  de- 
and  northern  ^^^ance   d -p  n  ed  t  _^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  broken    he 

<,troved  their  mines  and  ^ '^f  *^[^^  '     ^  ^^^  deliberate  intentmn 
pir  t  of  their  working  popula-nw^^^       ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^^^  •  ,,, 

of  reducing  their  P^^^  l^^,  rBritain's  freight  ca^;rylng 
she  has  sunk   a   great   number  (  ^^^^^.^     ^^,  ,.. 

sh  ps  along  with  their  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,,'',ith  the  hope  of  getting 
timing  now  to  the  Ce.  en.Kj^      b^e^v^  ^^  ^^^.^^^^ 

Hd  of  as  much  of  all  t^at    -P«         ^^^^.^ger's  declaration  th  t 

man  papers  give  great  «P'!^^   ['     ^  ^,,,,rv  nation  is  to  pay  'ts 
^lemnitiesaretoberestric^    -de^^^^^  ^^^^   .^   ^.^ 

own  costs.    The  New  York  .   ;  ^^^^^  .,^^.^,  Kn.,../.-oK/^'H 

.u.vo'^s  its  front  page:       •/""    -^  Alsace-Lorraine, 

:„;.•■     There   »i„   be   ™.  .  ;^    "-^  „.,,,,  ,-,„„„.  tost 
wrangling  over  the  nch  <1    "    *  °^    ,„„  ^^,,  ,-.ern,»n  colonv> 
„ilh  her  defeat  m  I8I0.  "™'*™',  ;„  a  change  c,f  clothes  ,n 
^n,l  the  debtor,  or  """'""'.  "er  he  is  the  same  man  or  not 
twch  you  hardly  ^^"'^  ^^^^..^.L  Kaiser's  nominee  and 
'''  S"'  'Signer';";  Bavarian  premi.-,  r^^^ 
:?r     ^neracy  are  stiil  ^-Jhe;;-,.^": c„mWn"ation  of  Russian 
Socialists  should  gel  the  uppe    ham    a  _^_^^^  ^^  p^,^^,, 

':    German  Itolshovists  -«"«;;:;;  ,,  i,  it  could  be  set- 
Nor  does  the  situation  el'"'*''^"  '  ,,,  „,  by  anythmg 

,„,  ^rmutuai  »«-7-;4r:"  e'"su?:Trom  a  combination 
but  the  old-fashioned  system  oi^  i 

'  „       ,    p    G'lrdinor  that  once  %ve 
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of  the  great  Powers.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the  boundaries 
of  nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  either  from  the  point  of  view 
of  population,  racial  affinity,  or  historical  claims,  so  us  to  sat- 
isfy all  the  peoples  concerned.  In  Lithuania  the  Poles  and 
Russians  are  cutting  each  others'  throats;  in  Poscn,  Poles  in;i 
Germans  ditto.  Poland's  way  to  the  sea  involves  the  mutila- 
tion of  Prussia.  The  Bolsheviki  are  overrunning  Esthonia 
plundering  and  murdering,  mainly  the  (Jerman  "bourgeoisie" 
there,  I  suppose,  but  they  will  not  be  particular  in  the  case  of 
a  well-to-da  Lettish  farmer.  The  Italians  have  a  hot  quarrel 
with  the  new  Jugo-Slav  federation  over  Istria  and  the  Dalma- 
tian coast.  In  Spalato,  where  t  he  Jugo-Slav  population  is 
dominant,  they  are  maltreating  Italian  sailors.  The  whole  of 
Dalmatia  is  Hooded,  says  the  liolletino  ddla  Sera,  with  German- 
Austrian  propagandists  making  all  the  trouble  they  can.  Italy 
also  claims  the  Brenner  Pass  both  as  its  natural  right  and  as 
scientific  frontier  against  the  German.  President  Wilson,  who 
has  a  large  Italian  population  at  home  to  consider,  has  gone  lo 
Rome  to  help  in  composing  matters.  He  is  received  with  gr^^at 
enthusiasm,  of  course,  but  the  resignation  of  Leonida  Bissolati 
from  the  Italian  Cabinet  means  that  the  Government  is  to 
press  its  claims,  and  these  claims  are  supported  by  the  com- 
pact the  Allies  made  with  Italy  in  their  hour  of  need,  before 
President  Wilson  had  made  up  his  mind  to  come  in. 

Czecho-Slovaks,  Magyars,  Serbs  and  Roumanians  are  ill 
involved  in  bitter  disputes  arising  from  an  indescribable  com- 
plication of  racial  feeling,  economic  interests  and  undefined 
boundaries.  The  Paris  Conference  cannot  satisfy  all  of  them; 
probably  it  will  not  quite  satisfy  any  of  them.  Then  the  Tyrol, 
the  Baltic  provinces,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  etc.,  are  alao 
seeking  separation  and  independence  on  the  principle  of  the 
self-determination  of  peoples.  So  is  little  Gottschee,  which  is 
somewhere  in  Carniola,  if  you  look  for  it  in  a  big  map.  Even 
the  Turks  in  Constantinople,  I  see,  are  appealing— throutjrh 
Ameer  Ali— to  President  Wilson:  "Do  we  not  also  come  in 
under  the  great  principle  of  .-elf-determination?" 

Then  there  is  Ireland,  oi-  at  least  the  Sinn  Fein  part  of  it, 
as  a  special  problem  ff)r  the  British  people.  No  doubt  they  are 
asking  them.selves,  "What  effect  would  a  separated  Ireland, 
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under  Sinn  Fein  goven,men..  »'«-  »n  an.,  of  it.  o,n  a„d 

„,.,„„„  ""H  -^^j;,  -7^  faTbr„.  reflection  that  it 
of  the  world ;  A"'' '7"'l  ''  j  gritain  and  make  the  lojd 
might  add  serroualy  to  the  ta.k  ol  Br  <  ^j 

for  France  and  the  Un.ted  Mat«>,  a.  co  gu  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

correspondingly  heavier.  It  ^°"'  '"J'q"^^^  „.ere  separated 
„s  if  the  French-speaking  P>o"nce  of  ««'^;^ j^"'  ^^^  .„ 
from  English-speaking  Canada^    Ye    the  insh 

the  British  in  the  use  of  a  7™™°"  '^"^f  f^;  ''J^  intermixed 

ture.  a  common  social  '^f ';,'°PX  »'  wUh  Quebe'c  and  Eng- 

i„  blood  and  7'"';f '7 ';t?y  ome'lores  and  Magees, 
lish-speaking  Canada   The  poewo      ^^  ,^^  ^^  .^  ,^^ 

'"I'  'Tthetr    Burke      Currans    and   O'Conn^Us       The.r 
oratorj  jt  their    BurKe  ,  ^^^     Macartney     .d 

soldiers  and  diplomatists.  1  "-"';"  ^  ,     jaministration 

Maedonnell  "a-  f »  ^^.f^"  ,t        ish    0.      alists  like  the 
and  detence  of  rte  Bri  ish  Emp^  home  in  Lonuon  as  in  Dublin 

rS^^Th^".:e:tprovinceo<^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  would  light  to  7'"'^"  *'„™'°:,;  rf  .atirfying  all  rea- 

rr=rf-rdj:^asepa.ti„nwh.hw^^^^ 

^^^'■-  u      .Mripnt    that   everywhere,  and  nowhere  more 

''  "p'"h\   the  principle  of  iLtionalism  applied  without 

than  in  Canada,  the  P^^^/^  P'^         historical,  would  involve  a 

regard  to  conditions,  ac^ua    and  hUonc  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

great  increase  of  conflicts  ^^^icn  can  ^ourt 

unless  the  great  Powers  can  consntute^l^mselve  ^^^^^^^^ 

of  Justice  ^-;^^^,-^^:  r    t4  trm  -uld  li.e 

ready  to  ^^f^^';^  jf  ^,':f;:;"husiastic  acclamations  of  Wilson 
that  you  can  see  by  their  em  altogether   trust  to  -t. 

but  evidently    hey  fee   ^d;-^         ^J,  ,,,er's  situation 
The  peoples  do  not^knou  e       ^  ^^^  ^^,.,  ^^w  unless  it 

and  problems  yet,  ana  no  gu  ^^^.^^  ^^.^^ 

is  confident  of  the  appr^a. 0^0    .;P^;;P;-^,  Belgium,  there 
Lr^ilir  ?:."v::ident  Wi,so„.  reply  to  the  appeal  of 
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Belgium  was  a  discreet  JiHlicat  orhis  terrarnm  anH  it  w«.,i-l 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  do  mucl/more  'ith Ihe  na  on 
St.  11  very  much  at  sea  on  the  subject  of  the  iar  and  a  strong 

El^inB^lita'^'f't-  ^'"^^^^'-^  PuiUn/the  "o'th^^ef  Z' 
i^ven  in  Britain,  where  the  issues  were  naturally  clearer  there 

up';o%r;i  f  r"*-^' --^'^  -^ich  opposed  an  ;:;"•  ;i  • 

up  to  the  last  hour.     Some  Cabinet  ministers  even  rcsiirne, 

^ood  firm  '  r  t'TK^^  ''  ''''''^'''^'  ^"  their  crLmX- 
nternfr       1  '"'^^  ^"  ""'"'^^  """"'^  ^^e  situation  ahvavs  in 

actually  ,n  the  field  at  the  present  moment,  French    British 
American  and  Italian,  we  do  not  see  our  way  to  put  a       p     ' 

the  Ukrame  or  the  chaotic  warfare  of  Russians.  Poles    and 
Czecho-Slovaks.    There  are  embarrassing  considerations  ^fnU 

tace  She  has  suffered  too  much  to  be  unduly  optimi.;tic  and 
her  leading  statesmen  say  so  bluntly  enough.  '  "We  have  b 
attacked,"  .ays  M.  Pichon,  "and  we  want  securitv."  That  J 
I  suppose,  a  more  defensible  frontier.  And  Premier  Clemen^ 
ceau  pronounces  frankly  in  favour  of  the  "old  svstem  of  alli- 
ances -  and  quietly  reminds  President  Wilson  that  ^Ameri  a 
took  her  time  to  come  in."  ">«^iKa 

There  is  nothing  to  depress  us  in  those  facts,  our  fathers 
have  faced  situations  that  were  worse  coolly  enough;  the  first 
great  victory  has  h,  ^i  won.  but  there  is  need  to  re;ii.e  thi 
any  organization  for  peace  must  be  found.-^  on  facts  and  aot 
merely  on  hopeful  theories. 

James  Cappon. 
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